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Plans Completed for Annual Meeting in 
New York, January 29, 30 and 31, 1945 


ROM all sections of the United States crushed 

stone producers will foregather at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, on January 29, 30, and 31, 
1945, for the 28th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association. To all interested 
in the industry, directly or indirectly, there is ex- 
tended a cordial and pressing invitation to attend 
and take part in this outstanding event of the year. 

The program for the meeting has been prepared 
under the able direction of the Committee on Con- 
vention Arrangements, of which Otho M. Graves 
is the Chairman, and it will be seen from the follow- 
ing brief description that it offers much of value and 
interest to all who may attend, whether they be 
executives, operating men, salesmen, machinery and 
equipment manufacturers, or those particularly in- 
terested in the field of agricultural limestone produc- 
tion. The program has been planned to allow ade- 
quate time for discussion and those in attendance are 
urged to participate to the fullest degree. 

At 10 a. m. on Monday morning, January 29, the 
convention will open with greetings from President 
Fred O. Earnshaw, following which he will give a 
summary of reports by regional vice presidents on 
business conditions during 1944 and the outlook for 
1945. Reports from the staff will then be submitted 
by A. T. Goldbeck, Engineering Director; E. W. Bau- 
man, Field Engineer; and J. R. Boyd, Administra- 
tive Director. 

Following these reports the convention will be 
privileged to hear from Lt. Col. Timothy A. Mc- 
Inerny who has recently returned from the European 
front where he served on the Staff of General Eisen- 
hower and Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers. “The Military 


Situation and the Size of the Job Ahead,” will be the 
subject of Col. McInerny’s talk, and we can be sure, 
in the light of current developments, that his ob- 
servations will constitute one of the highlights of the 
meeting. 

At the Greeting Luncheon on Monday, two mov- 
ing pictures will be shown: One an official release 
from the War Department, entitled “Earthmovers;” 
and the other an official release from the Navy De- 
partment, entitled “The Life and Death of the Hor- 
net”. 

The afternoon session on Monday will open with 
a discussion by Dr. Marcellus H. Stow, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Mining Division, War Production Board, 
on “War Production Controls in 1945.” With the re- 
cent unfortunate turn in events it seems certain that 
the war production controls applicable to the crushed 
stone industry will be continued through 1945. Dr. 
Stow will include in his talk not only information 
with regard to controls exercised by the Mining Di- 
vision, but also will summarize important regulations 
of other War Production Board divisions exercising 
jurisdiction over our industry. 

The second speaker Monday afternoon will be 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency in Washington. He will 
outline for us “The Postwar Construction Program,” 
with particular reference to the highway phase. 

The concluding paper on Monday afternoon will 
deal with the “Postwar Airport Construction Pro- 
gram” and will be presented by an authoritative 
representative of the government in this field. 

The exceptional interest taken last year in the 
discussion of modern methods of investigating al- 
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leged damage from blasting, prompted the Commit- 
tee to round out the story this year with a discus- 
sion of the “Legal Aspects of Defending Suits for Al- 
leged Damage from Blasting.” This will be handled 
by our good friend, Harold Williams, Attorney-at- 
Law from Boston, Mass. He will be followed by 
J. D. Fackenthal, Executive Vice President and 
Counsel of the New York Trap Rock Corporation, 
New York City, on the very important angle, “The 
Negligence Factor.” General discussion will then 
take place led by M. Glenn Folger, member of the 
New York State Bar of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The Tuesday morning session will be concluded 
with the annual election of officers and members of 
the Board of Directors. 

At the General Luncheon on Tuesday, sponsored 
by the Manufacturers’ Division, we will have the 
privilege of hearing a most unique and interesting 
presentation by C. M. Ripley of the General Electric 
Company, entitled “Power for War and Peace.” Mr. 
Ripley makes a number of spectacular demonstra- 
tions and judging from the reception which he has 
received from the various groups before which he 
has appeared, his presentation should prove highly 
entertaining and informative. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be simultaneous 
sessions for operating men and equipment manu- 
facturers and for producers of agricultural limestone. 

The session for operating men and equipment 
manufacturers is being developed by a special com- 
mittee consisting of T. C. Cooke and Nelson 
Severinghaus. They are obtaining through direct 
contact with various operators throughout the in- 
dustry a wide variety of topics for discussion. This 
session, which will be handled by Mr. Severinghaus, 
will be on a strictly informal basis with full oppor- 
tunity afforded for discussion from the floor. An all 
inclusive list of the topics which are being sent in for 
discussion will be available at this session, with de- 
termination of the ones of greatest interest to be left 
te those present at the meeting. This procedure as- 
sures that operating men will be able to develop in- 
formation on topics considered by them to be the 
most important. 

The session for agricultural limestone producers 
promises to be of exceptional interest. It will start 
at 2:30 with Dr. William A. Albrecht, Chairman of 
the Soils Department of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Missouri, giving an address entitled 
“Mobilizing the Fertilizer Resources of our Soils.” 
Dr. Albrecht has established a nation-wide reputa- 
tion by his discussion of this matter and through the 


aid of charts and lantern slides he should give an in- 
tensely interesting presentation of a basically im- 
portant subject. 

The policies and plans of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency are of vital importance to producers of 
agricultural limestone and it is therefore highly 
gratifying to announce that we have received the ac- 
ceptance of Norris E. Dodd, Chief of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency, Washington, D. C., to talk 
on this subject. 

This session will be concluded with a discussion by 
Henry A. Huschke of the Agricultural Chemicals 
Section of the Office of Price Administration, on the 
subject “Price Control of Agricultural Limestone.” 
Mr. Huschke is well and favorably known to the 
agricultural limestone producers of the country for 
his exceptional and able handling of the price reg- 
ulations on agricultural limestone. We are fortunate 
in having him with us again this year. 

The only formally scheduled evening affair of the 
convention period will be the Reception and Annual 
Banquet to be held on Tuesday evening, January 30. 


The Banquet program will be opened with the © 


presentation of the National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion safety awards. R. J. Reigeluth, Chairman of 
the Executive Board of the National Safety Council, 
and Treasurer of The New Haven Trap Rock Com- 
pany, will make the presentation. The feature ad- 
dress will then be given by Colonel Willard Chev- 
alier, Publisher of Business Week and Vice President 
of the McGraw Hill Publishing Company. It has 
been a number of years since Colonel Chevalier has 
addressed us and we know that his many friends 
throughout the industry will welcome the opportu- 
nity of hearing him again. 

On Wednesday morning there will be a session on 
developments affecting sales. Contrary to past prac- 
tice, there has been no other session simultaneously 
scheduled with this one, as the nature of the matters 
to be discussed are of equal interest to executives 
and salesmen. 

The first talk will be given by Charles E. Wuer- 
pel, Engineer-in-Charge of the Central Concrete 
Laboratory of the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on the subject “Durability of Con- 
crete.” This will be followed by a paper by Bernard 
E. Gray, General Manager and Chief Engineer of the 
Asphalt Institute, New York City, on “Trends in 
Asphaltic Pavements.” After each of these papers 
opportunity will be available for discussion. 

“How Facts Help Sales” will then be discussed by 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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An Address 


By Lt. Gen. BREHON B. SOMERVELL 


Commanding General, Army Service Forces 


HIS is the most important speech I have ever 
made. 

Upon me at this moment rests the responsibility 
for how long this war will last; perhaps the fate of 
millions of men—their very lives. 

Unless I can somehow pass this responsibility on 
to you, who represent such a large block of industry, 
and on to several hundred thousand American 
workers, I will have failed those men; failed them 
at a time they most needed my support. 

Worse than that, if I fail today to get this situation 
across to you and these workers, I will have failed 
all America—the twelve million in the armed forces, 
and the ten times that number on the home front. 

That is the reason for my earnestness today; that 
is why I believe this is the most important speech I 
have ever made. 

This nation has committed its troops to fighting 
the war in one specific fashion—with an overwhelm- 
ing superiority of materiel. 

We are a productive and resourceful people. 
Knowing our power to produce, we sent our men 
into war with this promise: You shall have an over- 
powering weight of everything it takes to win. 

You shall have this weight because time and thus 
lives will be saved. 

You shall have this weight because we would 
rather fire a ton of munitions than lose a single 
American soldier. 

We, a productive people, elected to fight the war 
by that method. So far, we have made good on that 
promise; our tactics, our strategy, our victories have 
been shaped by it. 

I have come here today to examine the current 
situation with you so that we may all see what it 
takes to live up to our part of the plan and to con- 
tinue to make good the promise we made our men in 
uniform. 

Now this war is like a giant balance. Onto one 
side of the scales the enemy throws the weight of 
his men and his materiel. Imagine with me that the 
indicator at the top of the balance points to the time 
on the calendar. 

If you will look at the balance on December 7, 1941 


' Made before the War and Reconversion Congress of American In- 
dustry, 49th Annual Meeting of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, December 6, 1944. 


—the day of Pearl Harbor—you will see us very 
badly outweighed indeed. 

Much of our fleet was out of action, most of our 
present Army was still in civilian clothes. We pos- 
sessed exactly 1,157 airplanes suitable for combat 
and almost exactly the same number of usable tanks. 

Then and there we set about to change the balance 
—to put the weight of men, and particularly of ma- 
teriel, on our side. 

I should like to tell you a little about the cost of 
not having the weight of materiel—what happens 
if the scales are against you for a long period. 

The Russians had men but lacked materiel, lacked 
the sheer weight of arms. According to a report a 
few months after the turn came at Stalingrad, from 
June 22, 1941, when Hitler marched against Russia 
until June of 1943, the Russians paid for their lack of 
materiel with 4,200,000 killed and missing. 

That was an appalling price. It’s more than half 
of our whole Army. It would be nearly fatal to us. © 

Fortunately, we have not had to sacrifice our man- 
power while we were building our strength in ma- 
teriel. Thanks to an almost incredible job of pro- 
duction by American industry, you made fighting 
materiel as fast as we could get fighting men ready 
to use it, and as fast as you could build ships to carry 


. the men and materiel to the fighting fronts. When 


our troops met the enemy they were equipped to 
fight the war on our terms. 

Let’s take a good look at that kind of war: 

It’s on wheels! It’s mechanized! It’s in the air! 
It’s on the ocean! And everywhere it’s in over- 
whelming strength. 

Since it started you have made: One million, eight 
hundred thousand trucks; sixty-eight thousand 
tanks; two million, eight hundred thousand big and 
medium guns; fifteen million machine guns and 
rifles; forty-three billion rounds of ammunition; 
forty-three million four hundred thousand bombs; 
one hundred and ninety-six million uniforms; ninety- 
eight million pairs of shoes of all kinds; one hundred 
eighty-seven thousand planes. 

Based on any experience any country had ever had 
in any war, these and the thousands of other things 
you also made represent a magnificent achievement. 

In the opinion of many, they should have been 
enough, but they are not enough for this war. 

General Eisenhower’s forces, General MacArthur’s 
forces, General Richardson’s forces, General McNar- 
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ney’s forces, are using some parts of the reserves 
we were able to build up before the fighting reached 
its present intensity faster than we can replace them. 

Where, by reason of the superior mobility which 
our mechanization has given them, they have been 
able to discover the enemy’s softest spots and where 
they have been able to hurl more tons against the 
enemy, they have been able to hurt him worst, ad- 
vance our cause most, and save more of our own 
men’s lives. 

Proof that our kind of war pays off, lies in the 
men who will come home again as well as in the 
ground won. At Aachen, for instance, we were able, 
with the help of a very great concentration of fire 
from 105-mm howitzers and air bombing to capture 
the town at a relatively low cost in men. 

Let me expiain whatI mean. As our troops moved 
forward, the town was divided into areas. Each 
area, just ahead of the troops, was smothered with 
shell fire to keep the Nazis pinned to whatever 
shelter they could find. With the lifting of that fire 
to another sector, our infantry moved forward to kill 
or capture the Nazis as they crawled out of their 
shelters. 

We saved manpower by taking the town that way. 
We did not save artillery shells. We didn’t try to. 

At Aachen alone we fired 300,000 rounds of 105’s. 

And the same general tactics are working in the 
Pacific. To date the Japs have lost over 277,000 men 
to our 21,000. One American soldier and his tons 
of supporting materiel to 13 Jap soldiers. 

Today, both in Europe and in the Pacific, we are 
fighting with millions of men in the combat lines in- 
stead of the hundreds of thousands of last year and 
the year before. 

There will be many Aachens ahead of us on both 
fronts; spots where we will throw everything Amer- 
ica has at a groggy enemy, never letting him rest. 
never letting him get his head up day or night; 
throwing fresh men with fresh material at him from 
the front while the Air Forces batter his supply lines 
and factories in the rear. 

Until we are heavy enough on our side of the bal- 
ance to fight such battles with all armies on all 
fronts, we aren’t ready to call the war “in the bag.” 

This is the way, remember, America elected to 
fight this war. Our Generals and our G.I.’s are carry- 
ing out the strategy America set for them, and they 
are doing it magnificently. 

In short, industry, labor, the WPB, the WMC and 
the Army Service Forces are on the spot. We, at 


home, are squarely up against the question of 


whether American productive capacity can deliver 
the increased quantity of goods to fight the kind of 
war America has elected to fight, can deliver these 
goods wherever they are needed, whenever they are 


needed, and in whatever quantities may be needed.’ 


When you compare the weight we swing today with 
what we could muster three years ago today, the 
balance is undeniably shifting. 

Had we been able, however, to have reached to- 
day’s weight on December 6, 1943, we might be cele- 
brating total victory now. Great as is our capacity, 
it was beyond our ability to do that. 

Instead, we are just now coming against the full 
might of the concentrated weight which a desperate 
Germany and an even more desperate Japan can use 
to pit against us. 

I will give you a few figures for comparison be- 
tween our strength in 1942 and in 1944. But don’t 
forget that Germany with its undeniable fiendish 
skill and efficiency is right now training thousands of 
fresh troops and turning out millions of tons of 
equipment for them. 

By the end of 1942, we had a little over 1,000,000 
Army men overseas, now we have nearly 5,000,000 
men overseas—and that doesn’t include the Navy, 
Marines and Coast Guard. 

The tempo is quickening—the fury more devastat- 
ing. Our men are using supplies faster. They need 
new kinds of supplies. 

Take the mortar shell, as an example. In North 
Africa our forces expended 42,000 rounds a month. 
In France, between September 20 and October 20, 
the First, Third, and Ninth American Armies alone 
expended more than 1,300,000 rounds of mortar am- 
munition. They fired more mortar shells every day 
than were used in a month in Africa. And there are 
four other armies fighting on this same front. 

The other day a cable requisition came to Army 
Service Forces Headquarters in Washington from a 
General in the field. He asked for 80 different types 
of ammunition, 4,000,000 rounds of one kind; 10,- 
000,000 of another; 5,000,000 of a third, and so on for 
four closely typed pages. That wasn’t the only big 
ammunition order we were handling on that day, 
either. Add to the needs of this General those of 
others in Europe and throughout the world and you 
get a fair notion of the industrial job ahead of us. 

The more weight we can have, when we need it, 
and where we need it, the sooner we shall be able 
to knock over Germany and Japan. 

It is just a case of simple arithmetic. 
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More materiel equals fewer casualties, a shorter 
war. 

What weight do we need? We need all the weight 
we can use. What additional weight must we have 
right now? How do we stand right now? 

Make no mistake about our situation! They have 
supplies at the front right now. It’s the future we 
must provide for. Our program is not lagging on all 
items. Even on the critical items many manufactur- 
ers are abreast of the schedules we have given them. 
Further, some of the demands are so recent that you 
could not be expected to have reached your maxi- 
mum schedules in the time that has elapsed. That 
very fact merely emphasizes the urgency of our 
plight. 

It is on these critical items, some of them new 
ones, that we must concentrate our efforts. Twenty- 
seven per cent of all the programs are in this critical 
category. It is to this twenty-seven per cent we 
must give our thought and bend our energies. 
Though individual manufacturers can well take 
pride in their position if they are on or ahead of 
schedule, on a broad front we can find no comfort 
unless these critical shortages are met. For example, 
though all else may be up to schedule what good is 
a truck without tires or a gun without ammunition, 
or, for that matter, 50 caliber ammunition in abund- 
ance, if ammunition is needed for big guns? We 
must have balance and to make our problem harder 
that balance is constantly sifting. We must meet 
these shifts, we must meet new and unforeseen de- 
mands. We must meet them when they are needed 
and continue to meet them until the last shot is fired. 

We have explained our need to our two great labor 
organizations, the A. F. L. and the C. I. O., and both 
have responded wholeheartedly, with prompt organ- 
ization of recruiting services to assist us in plugging 
the holes we need to fill. 

Government agencies involved in our production 
programs, especially the W. P. B. and the W. M. C., 
are acutely aware of our need. We are in complete 
agreement as to the urgency of our situation. To- 
gether we have outlined the steps we must take. 

In a few minutes, Mr. Krug, who I am mighty 
happy to have in here pitching with me, will discuss 
these measures and the programs where extra effort 
is needed today. 

I said at the beginning that it was my job also to 
see that several hundred thousand good American 
workers understand this problem. Who are these 
good American workers, over three hundred thou- 
sand of them? 
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They are ex-members of the home front industrial 
Army, or workers who have not yet been in war pro- 
duction at all. They are members of the group of 
optimists who have already guessed that the war is 
about over. They have drifted away from the home 
jront army of 10,400,000 war workers. They have 
taken a furlough or have come to believe their term 
of enlistment is over. 

Over three hundred thousand is the number of ad- 
ditional workers our critical programs need to get 
up to schedule. We may need more later on. 

So, we must reach these men and women now. We 
must get their help to turn out the weight they can 
add to the balance. 

If every one of these workers decides today to go 
back to work on the production front this week, it 
won’t be long before Eisenhower and MacArthur will 
feel their support; it won’t be long before there will 
be an upsurge of short items needed on the fighting 
fronts. 

To date, we’ve had half a million casualties. Thank 
God not one has been because of short production! 
But, if we don’t throw this extra weight of produc- 
tion into the scales, now, right now, we may have to 
risk lives tomorrow that we never should risk. The 
lives are those of your sons and your brothers. 

You see now what I mean by the importance of 
this speech. 

If I fail, if you fail, if these needed workers fail, 
we face the justly accusing eyes of the men who are 
willing to die for us and who ask us only to give them 
the power to carry the fight to the enemy. 

How much is enough? 

There cannot be too much weight. 

In a little over three months after D-Day, the First, 
Third, and Ninth American Armies in France fired: 


300,000,000 rounds of small arms ammunition 
4,426,000 rounds of 105s 
1,248,000 rounds of 155s 
3,500,000 rounds of mortar shells 


And I remind you again, there are four other armies 
on this front as well as still others in the Mediter- 
rannean and the Orient. 

Since October 20, General Eisenhower has asked 
us for two-thirds of all our present mortar shell out- 
put. Yet General MacArthur, not to mention the 
other Pacific and Mediterranean fronts, has used 
more mortar shells on Leyte than in all his previ- 
ous actions combined. 

I told you earlier of the vast quantities of materiel 
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you have delivered already. Let me give you another 
reason why we must make more, and still more. 

In one month those same three American Armies 
in France lost from all causes 83 per cent of there 
dump trucks, 50 per cent of their mortars, 14 per 
cent of their scout cars, 10 per cent of their light 
and medium tanks. Multiply such losses by twelve 
months and you can see that our manufacturing out- 
put is far from being net gain in the weight we put 
in the balance. 

I have had quite a little to say about the way we 
are using up the weight of our materiel in Europe— 
at an ever-increasing rate. We have two wars to 
fight. We are perhaps not yet in the full fury of the 
one in Europe. We are certainly not yet full out 
against Japan. 

You may be looking toward V-Day in Europe as 
a day of let-down, a time to relax. Burn this thought 
into your minds. It takes more tons, hauled more 
miles by far, to destroy a Jap than it takes to de- 
stroy a Nazi. We will only transfer our energies 
after Hitler’s Germany falls. We may even have to 
increase our output in many categories of materials. 


For instance, there are new weapons now being 


made—weapons I can’t tell all of you about—not yet 
in use in Europe. Those of you who make them, 
know them. They must be ready in large quantities 
for the Pacific pushes. 

I would remind you that the Jap still has to be 
driven across half the continent of Asia to destroy 
him—that this may be necessary even if we conquer 
all or a part of his home islands first. That cannot 
be done bare-handed. 

It will cost us $71,000,000,000 a year to fight the 
Jap after Germany is defeated. 

We are going to give that war everything we have. 
We are going to hit the Jap with everything and 
every man we can get within reach of him, hit him 
with every ship, every plane, and every ground 
formation. That is the formula which will bring the 
most of our men home quickest. That is the only 
way to cut down the cost in lives and in dollars. 

The war against the Jap alone will be the biggest 
war this country or this world ever fought before 
the present war. 

The $71,000,000,000 a year which will be expended 
against the Jap is greater than the value of all goods 
manufactured in the whole country in its busiest 
productive peacetime year, 1929. 

Within the past ninety days we have had to in- 
crease by 25 per cent our estimate of the production 


we believed we would need to fight the Japs after 
Germany is defeated. 

We have more ahead of us today in the war against 
Japan than we faced in the whole of World War I 
in Europe. We will have to ship at least four tons to 
the Japanese front for every ton we shipped to 
Europe in World War I. 

I told you at the beginning that this was the most 
important speech I have ever made. It is important 
because I speak in this room to American industry— 
the greatest industry in the world, an industry that 
has given sword and shield and buckler to its fight- 
ing men. And, I speak, through you, to the millions 
now making war goods so well, and to those 300,000 
extra workers you and their fellow workers need to- 
morrow—today, if possible, in war plants. 

It is important because in this room is the power 
to add weight to the balance, to shorten the war, 
to save lives. 

Because now, this minute, American productive 
force for the first time may fail our fighting forces. 

Because, for the first time industry and its workers 
are not making munitions as fast as munitions are 
being used up. 

Because, on all fronts, the Allies are pouring on 
everything they have. 

Because our enemies are fighting more desperately 
than ever before. 

Because we planned this war to use up munitions 
to save men’s lives and, with more than twelve mil- 
lions of men under arms, with over half of them over- 
seas, we are committed to backing them up with 
everything America has. 

I wish you would pick up your next newspaper 
and take a pencil out of your pocket. 

Turn to the casualty list. Say this to yourself: 

“If we could somehow, some way, have thrown in 
another ton of steel, I could mark a name off this 
list. If we can supply enough tons, in enough places, 
we can replace the list with news of final victory.” 
Today all victory leads to is another battle. The 
final battle is the one we must win. 

In closing here today, I want to urge upon you this 
thought. 

As long as the nation is at war, on one front or two, 
planning for war, producing for war, fighting the war 
is the nation’s business and its only business. We 


must win before we can reap the fruits of victory. 
You can’t beat the gun in this race, and I know you 
don’t want to try to do so. 
Our enemies are tough, they are desperate. Their 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Short Course for Crushed Stone Salesmen 
Held at Albany, New York 


HE second short course for crushed stone sales- 

men given by the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation was held at Albany, New York, on December 
4, 5 and 6, 1944, the first one having been given in 
Washington in January. Unlike the first course 
which was arranged only for crushed stone sales- 
men, the Albany sessions, sponsored by the New 
York State Crushed Stone Association, were at- 
tended also by engineers, and others interested in 
the subjects discussed. 

Crushed stone is one of the important materials of 
construction. It is used in a large number of differ- 
ent ways which are not always simple, but which 
involve complicated technical problems. It was felt 
that it would be helpful to crushed stone salesmen 
if they had as complete information as possible re- 
garding their product; something of its geology, the 
methods employed in testing stone, the meaning of 
the test results and information regarding its use in 
cifferent types of construction; in brief, useful 
knowledge regarding the product they are selling. 
Thus, they would be better equipped to discuss its 
technical features with their customers who fre- 
cuently are technically trained individuals. Like- 
wise, the way is opened to a better understanding 
petween buyer and seller; their mutual difficulties 
are more easily discussed and their respective prob- 
lems more quickly and sympathetically understood. 

The course designed primarily to give basic infor- 
mation to crushed stone salesmen dealt with “Some 
Fundamentals Concerning Crushed Stone.” 

It will not be possible to give any details regarding 
the subjects presented, but the following program 
will give an idea of the general nature of the various 
topics discussed: 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 4, Morning Session 
Harry R. Hayes, Presiding 
Opening of Short Course—A. T. Goldbeck 
Greetings—Charles H. Sells 


“The Occurrence of Usable Stone in New York State”— 
Dr. John G. Broughton . 


Discussion 
“The Measurement of Gradation of Aggregates” 


(a) Sampling E. W. Bauman 
(b) Standard Sieves, Methods : 
for Making Sieve Tests, 
Methods for Expressing 


Gradation, Fineness Modulus J. E. Gray 


(c) Simplified Practice 
Standards for Size, 


Size Tolerances and Why Necessary A. T. Goldback 
Discussion 


Adjournment 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 4, Afternoon Session 
Under the Direction of Ira Paul 


Demonstration of the Testing of Rock, Concrete and 
Bituminous Mixtures in the New York State 
Public Works Laboratory 


Short Review of the Test Methods 


and Their Significance Ira Paul 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, Morning Session 
Under the Direction of A. T. Goldbeck 


“Specific Gravity”, True, Apparent, Bulk A. T. Goldbeck 


“How to Use Bulk Specific Gravity for 
Determination of Solid Volume and 


Voids in Aggregates” J. E. Gray 


“Examples of Use of Solid Volumes for 
Calculation of Stone Required for 


Macadam Base” E. W. Bauman 


Discussion 


“How to Proportion Concrete for Use 


in Structures” A. T. Goldbeck 


“Examples of Use of Proportioning 


Method and Its Application for 

Comparing Concrete Costs” J. E. Gray 
“Aggregates and Their Effect on Fire- 

proofing of Structures” E. W. Bauman 


Discussion 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, Afternoon Session 
Harry R. Hayes, Presiding 


“The Characteristics of the Various Grades of Bituminous 
Materials and the Types of Construction to 
Which They are Suited” 
Asphalts 
Tars 


George H. Dent 
George E. Martin 
Discussion 


“Aggregates and Methods for Using 
Them in Bituminous Road Construction” 


(a) Surface Treatment 


(b) Bituminous Concrete—Hot and 
Cold Mixes 


(c) Bituminous Macadam 


A. T. Goldbeck 


V. L. Ostrander 
V. L. Ostrander 
Discussion 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, Morning Session 
E. K. Wesster, Presiding 


Opening of Session by Wm. M. Lees 
“Concrete for Highways” 
The Stresses a Concrete Highway 
Must Resist 


“How Concrete Proportions for Highways 
are Determined For a Given Beam Strength” J. E. Gray 
“Influence of Aggregates on the Behavior 
of Highway Concrete” 
Temperature Effects 
Bond 
Durability 


A. T. Goldbeck 


E. W. Bauman 
Discussion 


All of the sessions were well attended and the 
audience included not only representatives of the 
various crushed stone companies in New York State 
and its vicinity, but likewise a number of engineers 
were in attendance. A list of those who signed the 
register at at least one of the sessions is as follows: 


REGISTRATION LIST 


Staffs of National, New York and Pennsylvania Crushed 
Stone Associations 


National Crushed Stone Association 
W. Bauman (S), Field Engineer, Washington, 


C. 

A. T. Goldbeck (S),' Engineering Director, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

J. E. Gray (S), Testing Engineer, Washington, D. C. 


New York State Crushed Stone Association 
Harry R. Hayes (S), Secretary and Engineering 
Director, Albany, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Stone Producers Association 
H. H. Wagner, General Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Active Members of New York State Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation 


Buffalo Crushed Stone Corp. 
William A. Cavanaugh, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Milo Crouse, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Callanan Road Improvement Co. 
B. R. Babcock, Jr., South Bethlehem, N. Y. 
Harry E. Battin, Jr., South Bethlehem, N. Y. 
J. Reid Callanan, South Bethlehem, N. Y. 
Keith M. Callanan, South Bethlehem, N. Y. 
C. J. Griffin, South Bethlehem, N. Y. 


Catskill Mountain Stone Corp. 
L. Marquoit, White Plains, N. Y. 
Fred A. Parker, Cairo, N. Y. 
William H. Peckham, White Plains, N. Y. 
Edwin J. Slater, White Plains, N. Y. 


Dolomite Products Corp. 
Hiram W. Barnes, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rock Products, Inc. 
C. A. Munz, Utica, N. Y. 
Cc. G. Russell, Utica, N. Y. 


1 Director of Short Course. 
(S) Speaker on the program. 
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Federal Crushed Stone Corp. 
E. J. Nunan, Buffalo, N. Y. 


General Crushed Stone Co. 
Guy W. Faylor, Rochester, N. Y. 
C. J. Heiser, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Barry P. Rex, Syracuse, N. Y. 
John Rice, Jr., Easton, Pa. 
George E. Schaefer, Rochester, N. Y. 
H. M. Van Cleve, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
F. J. Zoller, Watertown, N. Y. 


Genesee Stone Products Corp. 
D. J. Ellison, Batavia, N. Y. 


Jointa Lime Co., Inc 
H. J. Russell, ‘ie Falls, N. Y. 


L & M Stone Co. 
Charles W. Nolan, Prospect, N. Y. 
W. A. Nolan, Prospect, N. Y. 


Munnsville Limestone Corp 


New Haven Trap Rock Co. 
Clarence A. Munson, New Haven, Conn. 


New York Trap Rock Corp. 
A. Girard Boyce, New York, N. Y. 
J. C. Dooley, New York, N. Y. 
Wilson P. Foss, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Carl J. Stenz, New York, N. Y. 


Pekin Stone Products Corp. 
E. K. Webster (S), President, N. Y. State Crushed 
Stone Assn., Lockport, N. Y. 
M. J. Wurtenberger, Lockport, N. Y. 


Plattsburg Stone Products Corp. 
F. W. Jenkins, Plattsburg, N. Y 


Associate Members of New York State Crushed Stone 
Association 


Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 
S. V. Barto, Everett, Mass. 


Defiance Corp. 
Avery L. Bullen, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Shell Oil Co. 
MacLaren Richards, Albany, N. Y. 


City, County and Consulting Engineers 


Barker & Wheeler 
J. K. Fraser, Albany, N. Y. 
Robert C. Wheeler, N.. ¥. 


Hamilton County, N. Y 
Charles Carroll, Indian Lake, N. Y. 


Putnam County, N. Y 
Gerald J. Oram, Carmel, 


Schenectady County, N. 
Francis J. Campbell, N. Y. 


Utica, N. Y. 
C. E. Merritt, Utica, N. Y. 


| 
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New York State Department of Public Works 


Albany, N. Y. 
Carl Ahles 
W. R. Arthur 
R. W. Barrett 
M. H. Bingham 
L. G. Blackhall 
Carroll H. Blanchard 
C. W. Brown 
Harold Byers 
R. H. Cleveland 
J. H. Corr 
E. J. Delehanty 
George J. Doyle 
George G. Emery 
M. Franklin 
. G. George 
E. Green 
H. Hahm 
W. Harrigan 
W. Irish 
H. Jenner 
J. Lamb, District Engineer, District #1 
Conrad H. Lang 


F. L. Miller 

Joseph E. Myers, Chief Engineer, Public Works 
Laboratory 

John J. O’Hara 

Vibert L. Ostrander (S), Superintendent, Division 
of Operation & Maintenance 

Ira Paul (S), Director, Public Works Laboratory 

G. B. Pearson 

Guy W. Pinck, Deputy Chief Engineer 

Charles H. Sells (S), Superintendent 

Charles J. Sullivan 

W. E. Waterbury 

E. W. Wendell, Deputy Chief Engineer 

O. Widstrand 


Delmar, N. Y. 
K. V. Scott 


Troy, N. Y. 
E. F. McDonough 


pari 


United States Bureaus, Colleges, Associations 


Asphalt Institute 
— H. Dent (S), District Engineer, Washington, 


Office of Price Administration 
T. Brownson, Albany, N. Y. 


Portland Cement Association 
' Andrews, New York, N. Y. 
Ray O’Farrell, Albany, N. Y. 


Public Roads Administration 
C. F. Bidgood, Albany, N. Y. 
Thomas E. Coultry, Albany, N. Y. 
H. J. Hemstreet, (Retired) Albany, N. Y. 
E. H. Robinson, Albany, N. Y. 
John J. Stahl, Albany, N. Y. 
R. T. Zeglen, Albany, N. Y. 


Union College 
Prof. Arthur Hoadley, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous 
Advanced Concrete Road Co. 


John G. Gasteiger, New Haven, Conn. 


(S) Speaker on the program. 


Associated General Contractors of America, 
Wm. M. Lees (S), Managing Director, N. Y. State 
Highway Chapter, Albany, N. Y. 


Edward Balf Co. 
J. P. Sheehan, Hartford, Conn. 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical and Dye Corpora- 
tion 
F. S. Fleckenstein, Syracuse, N. Y 
George E. Martin (S), New York, N. Y. 


Construction Sales So. 
Thomas S. Brady, Albany, N. Y. 


John T. Dyer Quarry Co. 
R. D. Burns, Birdsboro, Pa. 
T. C. McPoyle, Birdsboro, Pa. 


Fuller & O’Brien 
E. F. Gremmlin, Albany, N. Y. 


Koppers Co., Inc. 
A. C. Havens, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lynn Sand and Stone Company 
F. H. Latham, Swampscott, Mass. 


Louis Mayersohn, Albany, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Sand & Gravel Corp. 


N. Y. State Geologist, 
Dr. John G. Broughton (S), Albany, N. Y. 


S. Paddock, East Greenbush, N. Y. 


D. Sabin, Inc. 
E. D. Sabin, Newburgh, N. Y. 


M. W. Sarr, East Greenbush, N. Y. 
Fred K. Tarrant, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
J. Van Der Houten, Albany, N. Y. 


Wait Associates 
Robert S. Wait, New York, N. Y. 


Westchester Asphalt District 
Irving S. Murray, White Plains, N. Y. 


Westchester Colprovia, Corp. 
Ww Brown, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
W. L. Jerome, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
G. Donald Richardson, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Windsor Building Supplies Co. 
W. J. Rogers, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Vermont Asphalt Distributing Corp. 
Reed Moninger, Bennington, Vermont. 


Judging by the interest displayed in the sessions 


_and by the discussions which followed the various 


presentations, it can be safely concluded that meet- 
ings of this nature, designed primarily as educa- 
tional courses on various phases of crushed stone, 
including its occurrence, its physical properties and 
the best ways of using it in different types of con- 
struction, are well worth the effort expended to 
make them of value. 
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$1,500,000,000 Federal-Aid Highway 


Act Becomes Law 


HE $1,500,000,000 “Federal-aid Highway Act of 
1944” (S. 2105) providing $500,000,000 in Federal 
funds annually for highway development in each of 
the first “post-war fiscal years” became law when 
the President signed it late on December 20th. 
States must match this money on a 50-50 basis. 
Annual expenditure of funds will be divided: 


1. $225,000,000 for regular Federal-aid roads; 

2. $150,000, for secondary and feeder roads; 

3. $125,000,000 for urban projects on Federal-aid 
highway system. 


Regular Federal-aid funds will be apportioned to 
the states on the traditional formula of one-third 
population, one-third area, and one-third rural post 
road mileage. Secondary and feeder road funds will 
be apportioned on the basis of one-third area, one- 
third rural population, and one-third rural post road 
mileage. Urban funds will be apportioned on the 

S basis of population of urban areas. 


$100,000,000 Available Immediately 


One hundred million dollars will be available 
within 30 days for surveys, plans and construction, 
but remainder of the program will start in the first 
post-war fiscal year which ends June 30, following 
proclamation by .the President of end of existing 
emergency or concurrent resolution of Congress that 
emergency has been sufficiently eased to permit 
highway work. 

The definition of urban area is any area including 
and adjacent to a municipality or other urban place 
with a population of 5,000 or more, boundaries to be 


fixed by the state highway departments subject to: 


approval of the Public Roads Administration. 
“Rural areas” are defined as all areas not included 
in “urban areas.” 


Funds will remain available to the states for two 
years after that in which the apportionment is made. 
Other important features of the bill include: 


1. Inclusion of costs of rights-of-way in construc- 


tion costs provided Federal share shall not ex- 
ceed one-third. 


. Public Roads Commissioner may require states 


to provide sufficient rights-of-way to “permit 
safe access in controlled locations.” This is in- 
terpreted by some authorities as potential per- 
mission for the Public Roads Administration to 
prescribe limited access to roads constructed 
with Federal funds. 


. Requirement that states designate a system of 


secondary roads and money spent on this system 
is under the supervision of the state highway de- 
partment. In Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island such system could be selected without 
regard to municipal boundaries. In Delaware, 
North Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia 
funds could be transferred from the secondary 
system to regular Federal-aid system by state 
highway department and P. R. A. 


.10% of total authorization may be used un- 


matched by the states for elimination of hazards 
in highway-rail grade crossings with the Fed- 
eral Government meeting 90‘ and the railroads 
10% of the cost. Special provisions are made 
for payments by the railroads to the Federal 
Government. 


.1%% of the $1,500,000,000 authorization may be 


used for long-range highway plans. 


The Commissioner of Public Roads may advance 


Annual Funds Available for Three Years 
Apportionment of funds for first post-war fiscal 


the Federal share of cost of projects to the states to 
expedite work except in those states which divert 
highway user revenues in violation of Section 12 of 
the Hayden-Cartwright Act of June 18, 1934. 


year will be made within the next 30 days; appor- 
tionment of funds for second post-war fiscal year 
will be made within 12 months after the program is 
started and apportionment for the third post-war 
fiscal year will be made within 12 months after 
authorization for the second post-war fiscal year. 


1 Released by National Highway Users Conference. 


Interregional Highway System Called For 


The Act requires that state highway departments 
cooperate with adjoining states in designating a 
National System of Interstate Highways (Inter- 
regional System) not exceeding 40,000 miles in total 
extent and all mileage thereon that is not now on 
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Federal highway system automatically becomes a 
part of that system. 

All signs, markings and traffic signals installed on 
municipal streets constructed with Federal-aid 
funds shall be subject to the approval of the Public 
Roads Administration with the directive “to concur 
only in such installations as will provide the safe 
and efficient utilization of the highways.” 


Limitation on Roads to Airports 


The law specifies that Federal highway funds spent 
for access roads to airports built in the future re- 
quires advance consultation with the state highway 
departments and the Public Roads Administration 
in location of such airports. 

In addition to the regular Federal-aid authoriza- 
tions the Act provides $25,000,000 annually for forest 
roads; $12,500,000 annually for forest development 
roads and trails; $4,250,000 annually for national 
parks; $10,000,000 annually for access roads to na- 
tional parks and $6,000,000 annually for roads on In- 
dian lands, in each of the three post-war years. 

In‘addition to providing state funds for matching, 
legislative action will be required on several of the 
foregoing provisions in many states. 


Plans Completed for Annual Meeting 


(Continued from Page 4) 


A. T. Goldbeck, Engineering Director of the Asso- 
ciation, following which the remainder of the period 
will be available for a general discussion of sales 
problems. 

There will be a General Luncheon on Wednesday, 
with the principal address to be made by John U. 
Shroyer, Secretary of Highways of the Department 
of Highways of the State of Pennsylvania. 

The afternoon session will open with a paper en- 
titled “Stabilization Problems of the Construction 
Industry,” by Miles L. Colean, Consultant on Con- 
struction to the National Planning Association. Mr. 
Colean has recently completed a study for the 
National Planning Association of the problems in- 
volved in stabilizing the construction industry and 
his observations are certain to be of keen interest to 
crushed stone producers. 

Of increasing importance is the relationship be- 
tween management and employees, and we are most 


fortunate to have Lee H. Hill, Vice President of In-. 


dustrial Relations for Allis-Chalmers and an industry 


a 


member of the National War Labor Board give us a 
talk on the subject “Management and Industrial Re- 
lations.” 

Following Mr. Hill’s discussion the convention will 
conclude with reports from the various convention 
committees. 

Let us repeat that all those interested in the 
crushed stone industry, directly or indirectly, and 
whether or not members of the National Crushed 
Stone Association, are cordially invited to share in 
the many benefits and pleasures of our 28th Annual 
Meeting. 


An Address 


(Continued from Page 8) 


objective was to destroy us. It is still their objec- 
tive. War is their single purpose. What reason have 
you to believe that they will not continue to fight? 
What won’t they defend their homeland with the 
same, yes even more desperate fanaticism than they 
now show on every front. 

After Pearl Harbor, we rose in indignation and in 
wrath. Our objective was to crush our enemies. 
That is still our objective. And, if we are to achieve 
it, war until the end must be our single purpose. 

After Pearl Harbor, all were imbued with a de- 
termination, a selflessness, a high purpose which car- 
ried us to peaks of production hitherto undreamed 
of. From January to August of this year, produc- 
tion then scheduled continued to decline; to decline 
in the face of the efforts many of us made to stem 
the tide. During that period, new demands for still 
more production added to our deficit. Since August, 
production has again been on the increase. The in- 
crease, though not what we would have liked, was 
gratifying. Since August still other new demands 
have developed. We must have more. We cannot 
delay, we must meet these new demands as well as 
the deficits that have accumulated. We must meet 
them now! 

American industry and American workers must 
rededicate themselves, here and now, to an upsurge 
of production on the home front so that our forces 
on all fronts shall be limited in their use of materiel 
only by our ability to get it to them and by elbow 
room on the fighting fronts in which to use it. 

The kind of war we shall fight is in the balance. The 
decision as to the weight we shall throw into the 
scales is your decision—and this is the time for de- 
cision. I know what it will be. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION 


of the 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


These associate members are morally and financially aiding the Association in its efforts to 
protect and advance the interests of the crushed stone industry. Please give them favorable 
consideration whenever possible. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. C. G. Buchanan Crushing Machinery Divi- 


Milwaukee, Wis. sion of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 
Crushing, Screening, Washing, Grinding, Machine Co. 


Cement Machinery; Motors; Texrope 1941 Furnace St., Birdsboro, Pa 
Drives; Centrifugal Pumps; Tractors Primary, Secondary and Finishing Crushers 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. and Ro 

Explosives Department 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Wis. 

Saprentoes and Blasting Supplies Excavating, Drilling and Material Handling 
American Manganese Steel Division of Equipment 


American Brake Shoe Company 
389 East 14th St., Chicago Heights, IIl. 


Manganese Steel Castings, Power Shovel Carbondale, Pa. 
Dippers, Material Handlin Pumps, Heat Screen Plates and Sections, Perforated Plate, 


and Corrosion Resistant Castings, Recla- for Vibrating, Rotary and Shaking Screens 
mation and Hard-Facing Welding Ma- )Deister Machine Company 
The American Pulverizer Co. eister at Vibrating Screen, Deister 
1249 Macklind Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Compound Funnel Classifier 


Manufacturers of Ring Crushers and Ham- Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
mermills for Primary and Secondary 


Cross Engineering Co. 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Crushing Rock Crushing, Conveying and Transmis- 
Atlanta Truck and Tractor Company sion Machinery 
P. O. Box 4102, Atlanta, Ga. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., Inc. 
Atlas Powder Co. Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington, Del. Explosives and Blasting Accessories 


Industrial Explosives and Blasting Supplies Dymonhard Corporation of America 
250 West 57th St., New York City 
Earle C. Bacon, Inc. Hard Facing Welding Rods 
17 John St., New York City c 
Primary and Secondary Crushers, Rolls, Easton Car and Construction Co. 
Screens, Elevators, Conveyors—Complete Easton, Pa. ‘ ; 
Plants designed and equipped uarry Cars, Truck Bodies and Trailers 


lectric Heat i 
ectric Heaters for Tar, Asphalt or Bitumen 


Aurora, Illinois Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Portable and Permanent Belt Conveyors, Simsbury, Conn. 
Belt Conveyor, Idlers, Bucket Loaders Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse and 
Waeet Cromer Mounted, Safety Fuse 
alt Mixers an inishers, Coal Handl- 
Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 


Carlisle, Pa. 


Manganese Steel Department—Manufactur- 
ers of “Indian Brand’ Manganese Steel 


Brooks Equipment and Mfg. Co. 
408-10 Davenport Road, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“Brooks Load Lugger” (Stone Hauling Castings for Frogs, Switches and Cross- 
Equipment). DAY Jaw Type Rock Crush- ings, Jaw and Gyratory Crushers, Cement 
ers. DAY Pulverizers, or “Swing Ham- Mill, Mining Machinery, etc., Steam 


mer” Crushers Shovel Parts 
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MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION of the 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


General Electric Co. 
1 River Road, Schenectady N. Y. 
Electric Motors 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Belting (Conveyor, Elevator, Transmission) , 
Hose (Air, Water, Steam, Suction, Mis- 
cellaneous), Chute Lining (Rubber) 


Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
2915 N. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Rock and Gravel Crushing and Screening 
Plants, Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, 
Hammer Mills, Lime Pulverizers 


Hayward Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Orange Peel Buckets, Clam_Shell Buckets, 
Drag Line’ Buckets, Electric Motor 
Buckets, Automatic Take-up Reels 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Perforated Metal Screens, Perforated Plates 
for Vibrating, Shaking and Revolving 
Screens; Elevator Buckets; Hendrick Vi- 
brating Screens 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Hetherington & Berner Inc. 
701-745 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Asphalt Paving Machinery, Sand and Stone 
Dryers, Dust Collectors 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 
124 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gold Medal Explosives 


Iowa Manufacturing Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Rock and Gravel Crushing, Screening, Con- 
veying and Washing Plants, Hot and Cold 
Mix Asphalt Plants, Stabilizer Plants, KU- 
BIT Impact Breakers, Screens, Elevators, 
Conveyors, Portable and Stationary Equip- 
ment. 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and Eng. Corp. 
2 Park Ave., New York City 
Material Handling Machinery—Crushers, 
Pulverizers, Vibrating Screens 


Kensington Steel Co. 
505 Kensington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Manganese Steel Castings, Dipper Teeth, 
Crawler Treads, Jaw Plates, Concaves and 
Hammers 


Keystone Driller Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Drills, Power Shovels 


The King Powder Co.., Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detonite, Dynamites, and Blasting Supplies 


-Koehring Co. 


3026 W. Concordia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mixers, Pavers, Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, 
Dumptors, Traildumps, Mud-Jacks 


Kotal Company 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
KOTAL, the Waterproofing Agent for Aggre- 
gates that Improves Hot Mixes, Cold Mixes, 
Traveling Plant Mixes and Road Mixes of 
Bitumen 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Shovel and Crane Division 
1108 Lima Trust Bldg., Lima, Ohio 
Power Shovels, Draglines and Cranes 


Link-Belt Co. 
300 West Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 
Complete Stone Preparation Plants. 
veyors, Elevators, Screens, Washing 
Equipment, Speed-o-Matic Shovels— 
Cranes—Draglines and Power Transmis- 

sion Equipment 


Con- 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Newstead Ave. & Wabash R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 
Woven Wire Screens and Wire Cloth of 
Super-Loy, Manga-Loy and all commer- 
cial alloys and metals 


Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
34st St. & 48th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Trucks, Truck-Tractors of All Types and 
Capacity, Gasoline or Diesel Power Optional 


Maguire Industries, Incorporated 
Nostrip Division 
2010 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
Nostrip, Roctreet 


Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Marion, Ohio 
A Complete Line of Power Shovels, Orag- 
lines and Cranes 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Complete Pit, Mine and Quarry Equipment 
—Crushers, Washers, Screens, Feeders, etc. 
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The National Supply Co., Superior Engine 
Division 


1401 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Diesel Engine Equipment 


New Holland Machine Co. 

New Holland, Pa. 

Limestone Pulverizers; Jaw, Roll, and Ham- 
mer Crushers; Elevators; Revolving and Vi- 
brating Screens; Dewaterers; Belt and 
Apron Conveyors; Conveyor Belting; V- 
Belts; V-Belt Drives; Engines; Electric 
Motors; Concrete Mixers with or without 
Power Lifts 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cone Crushers, Vibrating Screens, Diesel 
Engines, Steam Engines, Compressors, 
Mine Hoists, Underground Shovels, Track 
Maintenance Tools 


Northern Blower Co. 
65th St. South of Denison, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dust Collecting Systems, Fans—Ezxhaust 
and Blowers 


Northwest Engineering Co. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, Pullshovels 


Parsons Engineering Corp. 
3599 E. 82d St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dust Collecting Systems: Fans, Hoods and 
Blow Piping 


Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc. 
1515 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jaw and Roll Crushers, Vibrating and Re- 
volving Screens, Scrubbers, Belt Convey- 
ors, Traveling Grizzley Feeder 


Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, II. 
Pit and Quarry, Pit and Quarry Handbook, 
Pit and Quarry Directory, Concrete Manu- 
facturer, Concrete Industries Yearbook 


Robins Conveyors Incorporated 
270 Passaic Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Belt Conveyors, Bucket Elevators, Gyrex 
and Vibrex Screens, Feeders, Design and 
Construction of Complete Plants 


Rock Products 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Ross Screen and Feeder Co. 
19 Rector St., New York City 
Ross Patent Chain Feeders for Feed Control 
of All Sizes Rock, Ores, Gravel, etc. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION of the 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Company 
South Main St., Orrville, Ohio 
All steel wire line, air speed spudder, large 
blast hole drills. Drilling tools and drilling 
supplies 


Screen Equipment Co. 
9 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECO Vibrating Screens 


Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Durand, Mich. 
Simplicity Gyrating Screen, 
D’centegrator, Simplicity 
Wheel 


Smith Engineering Works 

E. Capitol Drive at N. Holton Ave., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gyratory, Gyrasphere, Jaw and Roll Crush- 
ers, Vibrating and Rotary Screens, Gravel 
Washing and Sand Settling Equipment, 
Elevators and Conveyors, Feeders, Bin 
Gates, and Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 


Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 
Aurora, Indiana 
Stedman Impact-Type Selective Reduction 
Crushers, 2-Stage Swing Hammer Lime- 
stone Pulverizers 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Belt Conveyors, Elevators, Feeders, Car Pull- 
ers, Screens, Skip Hoists, Complete Plants 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, N. J. 
Manganese and other Special Alloy Steel 
Castings 
The Texas Co. 
135 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Asphalts, Lubricating and Fuel Oils 


The Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Power Shovels, Cranes, Crawler Cranes 
Locomotive Cranes, Draglines. Diesei 
Electric, Gasoline. 3/8 to 2-1/2 cu. yd. 
capacities 
The Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Stone Crushing, Gravel, Lime and Cement 
Machinery 


Trojan Powder Co. 


17 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


The W. S. Tyler Co. 
3615 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


Wire Screens, Screening Machinery, Scrub- 
bers, Testing Sieves and Dryers 


Simplicity 
D’watering 
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